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N a previous portion of this paper I endeavored to show, first, 
that every situation of reflective knowledge involves a dis- 
crimination and a reference of existence and meaning, of datum 
and ideatum; and secondly, that the significance to be assigned 
to these categories, as well as to their correspondence, is thor- 
oughly instrumental or ‘pragmatic,’ being relative to the prob- 
lem of reorganizing a situation of disturbed values. In this portion 
of the article I propose to go over the ground in more detail, 
dealing with some explicitness with each phase of the situation. 
Before taking up the interpretation of the logical categories of fact, 
meaning and agreement, it may be well to say a few words on the 
nature of the disturbed and disordered situation for the sake 
of rectifying which the reflective process takes place. A quota- 
tion from a recent eritie affords a convenient point of departure. 
I quote from the first volume of Baldwin’s ‘Thought and Things’: 
‘‘In the writings of Dewey and his colleagues the case made 
much of is that of embarrassment and confusion, due to failure of 
habitual dispositional processes to establish themselves; this is made 
the starting-point of all new constructions, which come as the estab- 
lishment of new equilibrium after these crises. But I am pointing 
out the further case that often such embarrassment or disintegration 
is not the extreme case; for it often happens that a new and unwel- 
come object simply forces itself upon us. It is not content with 
knocking down our fortifications and necessitating our building new 
ones; it rides full-armed through our walls, and compels its recogni- 
tion in certain of its characters, for what it is—say, for example, a 
round stone which a child takes for an apple and attempts to bite’’ 
(p. 50, note). 

I do not profess wholly to understand the supposed bearings of 
this, but it is clear enough that Baldwin takes the instance of the 
child’s performance as in some way presenting the sort of fact 
before which the theory breaks down. Since it is precisely this 
unwelcome fact that Chapter III. of ‘Studies in Logical Theory’ 
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(on the ‘Datum’) deals with, it is clear that Baldwin must have 
totally misapprehended its point. I accordingly append the follow- 
ing remarks in the hope that they may prevent, for some readers, 
the perpetuation of misapprehension. 

1. ‘Confusion and embarrassment’ are not terms characteristic 
of the ‘Studies.’ Stress, tension, interruption in the organized sys- 
tem of value (or in the functions which sustain this value) are 
| the usual phrases. If the terms ‘confusion and embarrassment’ 

{| are employed as equivalents, they must be taken in the same 
| * sense; 7. €., they must not be interpreted as emotions or states 
1 of consciousness of any sort, but as applying to a system of action 
and its values—as when we say the affairs of a banker are em- 
barrassed. The emotional perturbations that may accompany this 
in the banker’s personal history are not conceived as primary, 
but as the organic reverberations of the ‘confused’ state of a sys- 
tem of activities, in which all sorts of things and persons are in- 
volved; prior to reflective analysis, the emotions belong to the 
conflicting situation, but they never make it up. 

2. The system of activities so far as organized or harmonious 
(having its various elements mutually reinforcing each other) 
both underlies and overlies the dualism between thought and datum. 
It is in the conflicting situation that they get set over against 
each other, the thought being purpose and the object obstacle to 
realization of purpose. It is child-reaching-and-putting-object-in- 
mouth that is the total situation in the instance cited—an operation 
including a variety of values in themselves characterized prior to 
conflict neither as ideative nor as factual. But when in this activity 
various factors actively conflict with each other, then some stand 
out as purpose, intent, end: others as data, obstacles, which through 
thinking—through the ideational—are to be reinterpreted and re- 
adjusted. 

H | | If the child does not interpret the ‘hard stone’ with reference 
to an incompatible purpose, end, plan of action, there is no over- 
riding object at all—many a child puts hard stones in his mouth 
for the sake of doing so. On the other hand, it is only as he sets 
some result conceived as desirable or intended over against the thing, 
that he goes on to perform those testing activities, guided by the in- 
tent, that will result in giving any intellectual content, any char- 
acter, to that which at first is just interruption in the activity, so that 
finally the interruption is delimited and defined as round stone. Let 
the reader put this question to himself: At what stage of proceedings 
and how does the child determine that which forbids his purpose 

(which is purpose once more only in the conflict of activity) to be 

round hard stone? Not by hypothesis, at the outset; and in the 
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degree that the purpose does not function as a plan of action in 
directing exploring (experimental) activities with reference to the 
nature of the interruption, the thing is not intellectualized at all, 
but is merely practically rejected—spewed out of the mouth. The 
normal conclusion of this investigating tentative process is the 
formation of a new total situation of harmonized values on the 
basis of mutually reinforcing, instead of conflicting, activities. 
When one wishes to eat an apple, it is not an overriding but a ful- 
fillment of purpose to throw away what one has found out to be 
a stone. 

3. The references to ‘habitual dispositional processes’ and to 
‘forcing itself upon us’ seem to give the clue to the source of the 
misunderstanding. Strictly speaking, the ‘us’ is irrelevant to the 
logical problem, which is the problem of the relation of fact and 
idea. But if one chooses to shift the issue from the logical question 
to the question of the relation of ‘external object’ and ‘me,’ 
the mode of analysis just indicated serves. In any organized 
system, gua organized, there is no dualism of self and world. The 
emergence of this duality is within the conflicting and strained 
situation of action; the activities which subtend purpose and in- 
tent define the ‘me’ of that situation, those which constitute the in- 
terruptive factor define its ‘external world.’ The relation prima 
facie is purely practical; its transformation into a reflective or intel- 
lectual duality of fact—with described character—and purpose— 
of characteristic content—is precisely the process of rationalization 
by which a brute practical acceptance-rejection gets transformed 
into a controlled directed evaluated system of action, in which the 
duality of me and object is again overcome. 

I should like here to refer to what is said in the ‘Logical Studies’ 
(pp. 16-17) about the evil of confusing the dualities of different 
types of situation, the technological, the intellectual, the esthetic, the 
affectional, with one another. The moment, for example, it is recog- 
nized that the logical fact-meaning duality is not to be identified with 
the technological object-agent duality, a large part of the present 
confusion of logie and of psychological epistemology clears itself 
up—it simply evaporates. It is this confusion which is, I believe, 
responsible for what Woodbridge in the article already referred to* 
calls the end-term conception of mind—which I may paraphrase as 
the putty-magical-faculty conception; putty, in so far as ‘con- 
sciousness’ is regarded as receptive of impressions; magical-faculty, 
in so far as it is supplied with a Lockean or Kantian or Lotzean ma- 
chinery for synthesizing, ordering and objectifying these impressions. 


**The Problem of Consciousness,’ in ‘Studies in Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy,’ p. 140 ff. 
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The significance, in the scheme of reality, of an active and centered 
self or agent or ‘me’ is a precious product of modern as against an- 
cient life and philosophy. But the offhand identification of this 
practical agent with ‘consciousness’ is the source of endless woes. 
There is, as intimated above, a real point of connection, indeed, be- 
tween the ‘object-me’ and the ‘fact-meaning’ relationships. Through 
the intellectual function, the ‘me’ becomes a rationalized, a truly 
purposive and investigating activity. From something just brutely 
accepting or brutely rejecting, it becomes something which is directed 
and put into action on the basis of relevantly conceived aims and 
relevantly characterized facts. It is precisely this intermediary 
power, inhering in the reflective, fact-meaning situation, which is 
meant by the instrumental function of knowledge. In my concep- 
tion the whole matter reduces itself to this: Is it with respect to 
reality as inert objects that intelligence functions, so that its duty is 
simply to copy or repeat them in another realm, or does it exercise 
its office in respect to reality as activity, so that its duty is to develop 
this activity in the direction of increased discriminations of value, 
into more complex and richer situations? If the condition in which 
reflective knowledge appears is already adequately real, thinking is 
futilely gratuitous; if it is real so far as it goes, if its lack is simply 
quantitative, the appearance of thinking, of significance relations, is 
miraculous and there is no possible test of the validity of any exten- 
sion or amplification of the given narrow reality which they may 
happen to effect. Finally the activities that do, as undeniable fact, 
result from intelligence are on this basis mere tail-pieces, deforming 
rather than ornamental in character, hitched on to reality as acci- 
dental by-products of knowledge. But if reflective thought presents 
itself as a developing phase of a situation inherently lacking in full 
reality and has for its purpose to delimit and interpret this situa- 
tion, transforming its practical conflicts first into recognition of 
ambiguities and then into a clear conception of alternative possibili- 
ties—of intents—which may be experimentally tested, reflective 
knowing is natural in its origin, verifiable as to its contentions and 
contents, and fruitful in issue of reality. It lies, at every stage, 
within the processes of reality itself. 

From this sketch of the disturbed or disordered situation within 
which and for the sake of which knowing occurs, I turn to the vari- 
ous terms of this knowing function as it energizes. The nature of 
‘fact’ or ‘existence’ first presents itself. Since it is a not uncommon 
assumption that the theory which interprets knowing pragmatically 
supplies only a changed phraseology for a Berkeleian idealism, let 
the point be emphasized that we are dealing here with an in- 
tellectual or logical matter, the determination of a true descrip- 
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tion or delimitation, the assignment of a correct To ti Fv eluar of a 
given environment or set of facts. It is not the nature of 
existence or reality weberhaupt which is under consideration, but 
of that reality of which, by assumption, there is an idea, and with 
respect to which there is to be a true idea. There may be, if you 
please, hundreds of realities both existing and existing in experience 
which are of any sort you please, and which are just what they are 
and just as they are. But we are not discussing such presences, for 
with respect to them we have and need to have no idea; as to them 
there is no problem of a true or valid idea; they do not at all come 
within the scope of refiection as such, or of logic or of any theory of 
knowledge as an intellectual operation. 

Hence, however it may be in psychology and epistemology (I 
throw this concession in for the benefit of those whom it may 
concern, rather than on my own account, since I believe that 
any ‘ology at least pretends to be logical), in logic there is no idea 
so long as there are nothing but realities as such, for logic does not 
demand the absurdity of duplicating in idea what we already 
have in reality. But, on the other hand, as soon as there is 
question of anything which is to be passed upon as true or 
false, of knowledge in the intellectual sense of that term, there is a 
reality which is not full reality, since it requires its own supple- 
mentation—which is not outward and quantitative, but inward and 
qualitative—through fulfillment of its intent. If the universe as 
complete reality is exhaustively present at one time to God or man, 
then neither God nor man has an idea or thought of it—and this 
even if the universe itself be only an idea. But if one has an idea 
of something which is there, then what is there is precisely that which 
needs for its own reality first interpretation and then transformation 
through that idea. Any given set of facts of which there is an 
idea is not yet fully real in itself, but is something which is to be 
made real through the transformation it receives in the process of 
fulfilling its own meaning or intent on the deliberate basis of that 
intent. On the other hand, so far as any one has a portion of 
reality present to him at any time in such fashion that this portion 
is adequate or self-included in value, there is no idea or thought of 
that thing—no knowledge in any reflective sense of the term knowl- 
edge. One has then to be constantly on one’s guard against slipping 
the category of reality first in and then out of the reflective situation, 
not noting the different imports that the term inevitably receives 
according as it falls within or without reflective knowledge.” So 

*In the hope that constant dripping may wear down the stony-hearted, I 


repeat once more that the idealistic fallacy is the assumption that ‘ real’ 
reality, the ‘Truth,’ is just what reality is in and for the thought situation; 
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long as one is not dealing with the knowledge-situation at all, one 
may have perfectly good realistic systems—realities which are what 
they are entirely apart from any relationship to the function of 
intelligence ; but an intellectualistic realism—that is to say, a realism 
which conceives facts within the reflective situation as identical with 
reality irrespective of it—totally ignores the fact that it is only 
because independent reality has lost something of its full character- 
istic of reality that it enters into reflection at all; and that in being 
set over against its own meaning or intent it is inevitably modified 
from what it is when it is in complete possession of its value, and 
that in its reference to this meaning it demands precisely its own 
further requalification. It ought, I should say, to be axiomatic in 
logic that the reality concerned in any intellectual situation, in so 
far as intellectual, is not true and good reality in a final objective 
sense, but is a sign with respect to it, a sign whose significance still 
requires to be made out, and whose value (as in the case of any 
sign) is in the value of the consequences to which it may direct one. 
When, accordingly, it is said that fact and meaning, environment 
and conception, are functional distinctions, it is meant that they are 
divisions of labor or discriminations of status with respect to the 
problem of control of activity. Once more any strictly intellectual- 
istic view of the relation of fact and idea is in this dilemma. Idea is 
either an idea of present fact, in which case it is superfluous, or else 
it is an idea of some fact not present, with respect to which it is idle 
to talk of agreement. There is no epistemological straddle by which 
one can compare an idea with an unknown reality so as to pass 
upon its truth; while if the fact is already known, it is silly 
fooling to invent an idea and go through the form of comparing it. 
But if we take the matter practically, an idea may be formed on the 
basis of presented fact (which is not the reality of which there is the 
idea) which may succeed in transforming the given fact, the fact 
there, into a complete reality, the reality in which the idea is true. 
The environment is, as we have already noted, not identical with 
presented fact. If it were, the individual in the woods would not be 
lost. Or, generically, if the facts, the truths, which the scientist 
already owns, were the fact, the truth, he would not be a scientist; 


while that of realism is that it is just the same in and for thought as it is out- 
side, The central contention of the account I am presenting is that it is in the 
reflective situation, and there alone, that reality receives requalification and de- 
velopment of values in a directed way, and that the criterion of knowledge- 
validity is not accurate reproduction of reality already there—the common 
assumption of both the idealistic and realistic epistemologies—but the effectual 
rendering of a value-transformation office. Labels are dubious matters, but it is 
in this sense that pragmatism is to be understood, if pragmatism is to develop 
into an acceptable theory of knowledge. 
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there would be no inquiry, no reflection. Presented facts define the 
lost traveller; the scientist perplexed. They directly determine a 
problem, not a solution. Moreover, the contrast with the total 
reality is a part of the internal content of the given facts, not 
something external or additional. If it is not a part of them, as 
given, then at once they monopolize the whole field; the man is no 
longer a lost soul seeking salvation through reflection. He may 
esthetically enjoy what is before him. It is as good as anything 
else. But if there is thinking, aiming at ‘making good,’ then 
environment involves the absent as well as the present; and this 
not externally, say from our standpoint as distinct from that of 
the traveller (we recognizing that what he sees has to be pieced 
together with what he does not see), but internally, since rela- 
tion to the absent is an inherent part of the very quality of that 
which is present. In other words, that which is present or given 
is inherently self-discrepant, self-irreconcilable, or actively am- 
biguous, meaning differing things by turns. That which is most 
positive or unquestionable is set in a context, and this context colors 
through and through what is set in it. The absent may deter- 
mine the presented fact, as presented, either from the standpoint 
of ground which has been traversed, with which the present terri- 
tory is continuous—a Hinterland—-or from that which the traveller 
wishes to traverse, a foreground. The given, the ‘local environ- 
ment,’ so to say, is apprehended as a portion of a larger whole in 
which, however, it is disjointed. It is given as an element in a dis- 
ordered reality. And such is the character of all ‘facts’ about which 
we think. They are pragmatic, ‘things done,’ but, as yet, badly 
done. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REALISM AND OBJECTIVITY * 


HAT realism is in process of rejuvenation is a fact which must 

be apparent even to the casual reader of current philosophical 
discussions. Apparently this fact is due in part to the conviction of 
its advocates that they have finally discovered the fundamental rea- 
son why earlier realisms have gone astray. Although expressed in 
various ways, this ultimate reason is ascribed to the identification, in 
some form or other, of the object of consciousness with consciousness 
itself. In order to attack this subjectivistic bias at its source, Mr. 
G. E. Moore insists upon the universality of the distinction between 


1Read at the meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, in Chicago, 
March 30, 1907. 
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quality and the consciousness of the quality; while Professor Wood- 
bridge urges that all consciousness is a relation or ‘continuum of 
objects,’ and Dr. Montague finds in ‘pan-objectivism’ the final cure 
for this hereditary taint of subjectivism. 

As a program for further elaboration this point of view has the 
merit of clearness and definiteness. Consciousness as an entity or 
‘stuff’ of some sort is incommensurable with other entities and so 
inevitably leads to an opposition which defies all attempts at recon- 
ciliation. It may safely be assumed that this newer realism proposes 
to transfer all that is commonly called the ‘content of conscious- 
ness’ to the category of objectivity. Even the most private and 
evanescent of feelings are apparently to be distinguished from the 
consciousness to which they appear as objects. However much or 
little this may be deemed a new departure, we may agree that its 
value depends upon the account which it is able to render of ob- 
jectivity. 

Unfortunately, contemporary realism has as yet made hardly 
any serious attempt to give to this doctrine a detailed application. 
In tempting phrase it spreads out before us the philosophic glories 
of the promised land, but with scarce a hint of the barriers that 
intervene. While it is doubtless easy enough to distinguish in a 
formal way between object and consciousness, this distinction by 
itself leaves the concrete problems precisely where they were. This 
contention I shall endeavor to substantiate in connection with two 
of these problems: first, what conception we are to form of those 
objects which are commonly regarded as subjective; and secondly, 
whether the quality cognized in sense perception is or is not numer- 
ically identical with the quality pertaining to the physical object. 

With regard to the first of these problems realism has hitherto 
failed to make itself entirely intelligible. However much we may 
insist upon the proposed extension of the term object, it must be 
conceded that objects fall into two classes, those of which the con- 
ditions coincide with the conditions of consciousness and those which 
exist whether there is an awareness of them or not. To the former 
belong objects such as emotions, reminiscences and volitions. There 
is a sense, however, in which this coincidence of conditions must 
undeniably be regarded by realism as a mere accident. That is to 
say, it must be affirmed that in the case of both kinds of objects it 
is possible to abstract from the fact of awareness without thereby 
necessitating a change in the conception of the object. Or, to put 
it differently, just as it is possible for realism to conceive a world 
of material objects in which the conditions for consciousness have 
somehow failed to become realized, so it must likewise be possible to 
conceive a world which includes emotions and volitions, but without 
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awareness. Such objects, I submit, are meaningless. And if so, the 
reason must be that the relation between awareness and object differs 
in the two cases. This difference, moreover, must lie, it would seem, 
in the fact that in the one case the ‘object’ depends for its exist- 
ence upon consciousness or awareness, while in the other it does not. 

The second problem concerns the distinction between the actual 
quality of the physical object and the quality that is revealed in 
sense perception. Whether realism means to affirm or deny this 
distinction is a matter of some uncertainty. On the one hand we 
have the much-emphasized proposition that consciousness is neither 
a substance nor an attribute, but a relation. Unless this is intended 
to make prominent the immediate or non-representative character of 
knowing, its significance is somewhat difficult to understand. But 
on the other hand we are told that ‘it can only be the projection of 
an event on the organism that is the object of a direct perception.” 
The meaning of this bit of philosophie profundity I must leave wiser 
heads than mine to consider. The point that I wish to emphasize is 
that the situation takes on the form of a dilemma. If the distinction 
is denied, the conception of objectivity becomes meaningless; while 
if it is affirmed, we are apparently forced back after all into the 
subjectivism from which it is the function of pan-objectivistic realism 
to provide deliverance. 

As our point of departure we may take the divergence of experi- 
ences which occurs whenever different percipients find themselves in 
the presence of the same physical object. If there is numerical 
identity between the quality of the object and the quality perceived, 
we are obliged to say that the object possesses simultaneously all the 
qualities revealed in the different perceptions. Or, more specifically, 
we must be prepared to assert that an object may be both red and 
gray, both moving and stationary, both square and oblong, both 
heavy and light; that, in short, our common notions of incom- 
patibility are in the main incorrect. As a reward for our hardihood 
we are indeed enabled, so far forth, to affirm pan-objectivism. But 
the objectivity gained in this fashion is a purely verbal affair; it is 
obtained through the tacit assertion of a most thoroughgoing rela- 
tivism, through the repudiation of precisely that fixity of character 
which is necessary to justify the common-sense belief in objectivity. 
An object that possesses this incomprehensible fullness of character 
whereby it is enabled to be all things to all men is merely a name 
for the fact that experience takes place. In reality there are as 
many objects as there are actual and possible perceptions. Ob- 
jectivity no longer involves the correlation and mutual determination 
of qualities, and so retains no significance, save for purposes of 


2 Montague, ‘Two Recent Views of the Problem of Realism,’ this JouRNAL, 
Vol. I., p. 296. 
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mere convenience. When error ceases to be possible an appeal from 
the deliverance of experience is never in order, and the object loses 
forthwith its title to existence. 

If, however, we resort to the second alternative and affirm a 
numerical distinctness between the quality perceived and the quality 
possessed by the physical object, the case is not much mended. 
From this standpoint we lose the hope of immediacy which is held 
out to us by the relational view of consciousness. If we still insist 
that consciousness is a relation, it seems that the terms of the rela- 
tion are not the physical objects themselves or their qualities, but 
the qualities that are perceived. We have now two orders of reality 
or of objects, instead of one. The corresponding members of these 
two orders may differ to any extent in quality; they may even exist 
at widely different periods of time, as in the belated perception of 
defunct stars. And it seems obvious that the question of the rela- 
tion between these two different orders introduces anew, and in 
substantially the same form, the whole problem of dualism or sub- 
jectivism upon which the earlier realisms were wrecked. 

It may be urged, of course, that the dilemma as stated is based 
upon a false disjunction. The proposition that the quality perceived 
and the quality possessed by the physical object must be either 
numerically identical or numerically different, takes for granted 
that the only alternative to the immediacy of naive realism is some 
form of reduplication. Either the quality of the physical object 
is, known in this immediate fashion or the function of knowing ceases 
to be a function and must needs itself become an object. This 
assumption, it may be held, is chiefly responsible for the failure of 
earlier theories, but is repudiated by the newer realism. 

In a sense this objection may be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
The insistence upon numerical difference does presumably attribute 
to the quality as perceived a measure of thinghood to which its 
title is doubtful. Yet this admission does not invalidate the argu- 
ment. That the actual relation of consciousness to its object is of 
one given specific character rather than another, we need not at 
present trouble ourselves either to affirm or deny. What is of more 
immediate concern at this moment is to show that the specific char- 
acter asserted by recent expounders of realism represents on the 
positive side no real advance upon the earlier views; and for this 
purpose the dilemma is useful. It is a sufficiently accurate state- 
ment of the predicament in which these earlier views became in- 
volved. It also states the problem which the newer realism has not 
as yet seen fit to take up with seriousness of purpose. If the rela- 
tion of quality as perceived and actual quality is not such as our 
dilemma implies, what is the true relation? It is surely no suf- 
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ficient answer merely to enter a general denial of the earlier premises. 
The test of sufficiency lies in the solution of that very problem 
which served to show that these earlier premises were inadequate. 

In substance the criticism that I wish to urge is this: (1) The 
extension of the term object to events like emotions and volitions 
fails to account for a difference from other objects which is just 
as vital and just as significant as is the similarity. (2) Until some 
third possibility is demonstrated the alternative between the numer- 
ical identity and the numerical difference of quality perceived and 
actual quality must be presumed to be a genuine alternative, in the 
sense that its significance can not be entirely set aside by merely 
negative criticism. Merely to show that either or both of the alter- 
natives here suggested are untenable does not in itself lead a single 
step in the direction of realism, but leads, if anywhere, to skepticism. 
No doctrine can claim to rank as a constructive view unless it is 
prepared to make a positive statement regarding the relation between 
the quality known and the quality possessed by the physical object. 
No such statement, in unequivocal terms, has as yet been made by 
contemporary realism. Some definite responsibility must be as- 
sumed, some positive theory of objectivity must be maintained. It 
is certainly to be hoped that realism will remain no longer insensi- 
tive to its obligations, nor delay the contribution to the problem of 
knowledge which it has by implication pledged itself to make. 

B. H. Bove. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





GARMAN AS A TEACHER? 


lig considering the sources of Professor Garman’s power and in- 

fluence as a teacher it is not possible to separate entirely the 
personal from the professional. If this is possible in any subject it 
certainly ought to be more difficult in the case of a teacher of phi- 
losophy. We may at this time dwell on the purpose and methods of 
his work rather than on the personality that lay behind it, and yet 
it would merely be a question of emphasis. For the determining 
note in Professor Garman’s teaching of philosophy was his concep- 
tion of philosophy. It was not for him primarily a subject to be 
studied for its own sake. I might say it was not studied as a sub- 
ject. at all. He believed that every man who thinks at all must 
sooner or later face the alternatives which are represented in general 
by a spiritual or materialistic view of the world and of human 
action. He conceived it his task to aid young men in facing the 


2Read at the meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, Chicago, 
March 29, 1907. 
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problem squarely, and with a method for its solution. For this pur- 
pose he selected his material, planned the order of subjects, and 
developed the technique of his instruction. 

As regards the first, the material of his course, his aim required 
him to exclude whatever did not bear pretty directly upon the 
present vital issue. He introduced into his course much material 
from the history of philosophy, on the one hand, and from physio- 
logical psychology, on the other. But it never was introduced as 
history or as an interesting process or experiment per se. He gave 
a most profound and illuminating treatment of Berkeley, Hume and 
Kant, but it was because he thought the present-day student could 
grapple with the critical problem most sturdily if he worked with 
the masters, or, as he was fond of saying, ‘stood on the shoulders of 
the giants.’ He took up problems of hypnotism, morbid psychology, 
or psychophysies, in order that students might know the concrete 
conditions of the relations between mind and body and not specu- 
late vaguely or sentimentalize in place of thinking. Positively, his 
selection of material changed with the focus of the general thinking 
of the country. 

When he began his work in 1881, New England, particularly the 
strata from which Amherst College drew its students, was in a 
period of religious transition. It was no longer a controversy 
between orthodox and Unitarian, it was a fundamental issue between 
a religious and a non-religious view of the world and life. On the 
one hand, both the older Scottish intuitionism and the Emerson 
transcendentalism were seemingly relegated to the past by the re- 
statement of agnosticism in Spencer’s ‘First Principles’; on the 
other hand, the doctrine of evolution as interpreted by Spencer, and 
in Tyndall’s Belfast address of ’74, seemed to make matter and 
force the ultimate reality. As a reenforeement, Spencer’s dream 
theory of the origin of religion seemed not only to the dogmatic the- 
ologian, but even to many sincere students, to carry the consequence 
that religion was only an illusion or a devil worship. Protests were 
publicly made when W. G. Summer, of Yale, used Spencer’s ‘Soci- 
ology’ as a text for study. It is hard for the younger generation to 
realize how far we have come in two decades. But in the ’80’s these 
issues were in the air. Students had not clearly formulated them, 
but they responded strongly when the opportunity was afforded to 
deal candidly and squarely with the real problems of the day. In 
the last decade the selection of material had been determined by 
another issue. In conversation five years ago Professor Garman said 
to me: ‘‘I don’t find that students are troubled or interested now 
by the older epistemological or metaphysical questions. It is the 
social question, and I have changed my course to a new focus.’’ 
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Material from spheres of economies and sociology was utilized, and 
the student was given at least a guiding thread with which to tread 
the maze of present business and society. To use the term at pres- 
ent in vogue, Professor Garman was pragmatic. Pragmatic, too, 
was the method of presenting the material. ‘‘Give them the light 
first,’’ was the maxim of Julius Seelye, President of the College, 
and a dominating intellectual and religious personality in his time. 
But Garman was convinced that the light of reason was not sought 
or appreciated by a college student unless he first felt some need of 
it. It is not merely evil deeds which make men choose darkness. 
Conceit, laziness, distrust, prejudice, pietism and obscurantism, any 
or all of them may prevent an ardent welcome. It would not be 
quite a fair analysis to say that, like the evangelical preacher of 
former days, Garman thought conviction of sin necessary to the joy 
of salvation, and yet there was a similarity. The logical results of 
typical attitudes were shown, and the futility of blinking or evading 
the issues forced home, until a large proportion of the class were 
anxious to investigate and willing to work hard for their results. 

This preliminary process was naturally to a considerable degree 
negative. The old complaints made against Socrates were occasion- 
ally heard. Partly for this reason, Professor Garman was at one 
time accustomed to ask his students not to discuss their work with 
others until they had reached the constructive portions—a caution 
which to those who did not understand the whole situation seemed 
to give a sort of esoteric character to the course. 

The use of pamphlets, on which Professor Garman laid so much 
stress, was a device incidental to the general method of study 
through problems. To meet the inertia and friction caused by the 
inereasing attention given to athletic and social interests he entered 
upon a plan which meant a large expenditure of money, from a 
moderate salary, and an enormous expenditure of time and labor. 
The most vigorous and lucid statement of some phase of the problem 
in hand was to be made accessible to the class. Furthermore, only 
the problem was to be given—not the solution. This they must try 
to work out. Every one who conducts a laboratory course aims at 
something of this. But the usual technique in philosophy has been 
to rely for the classic problems upon the texts of the classic authors, 
and for modern problems upon lectures. This may answer for the 
mature student. But for large classes of undergraduates, who are 
subject to all kinds of diversions, it is liable to objections. 

To place in the hand of every student a complete copy of every 
author who has made some stimulating statement is expensive. To 
spend a class hour in writing lecture notes seems too archaic a 
method of spending the time to appeal to an up to date under- 
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graduate. And I wonder if an instructor ever gives material in this 
fashion without a sort of reversed Rip Van Winkle sense that he 
has reverted to the medieval methods in use before the invention 
of printing. 

On the other hand, while to listen to a lecture without taking 
notes may have a value for certain purposes, no one likes to depend 
upon such a way of getting material for careful analysis. He 
wants to have the exact words before him for repeated perusal. 
Failing to convince the trustees that this laboratory equipment for 
philosophy was as essential as a laboratory equipment is for physics 
or chemistry, Professor Garman himself bought and installed in 
his house a printing press, hired a compositor for considerable 
periods, and for several years with the help of his wife did the 
press work and binding himself. His pamphlets were partly ex- 
tracts from authors, partly his own statements, criticisms and out- 
lines. Any pamphlet was cast aside the moment a better one could 
be substituted, or when change in the focus of interest made another 
treatment desirable. 

Nor did the technique stop with pamphlet and discussion. The 
students were frequently made to write out careful analyses, or to 
try their strength in meeting a question proposed. Their efforts 
were criticized with a detail which aimed not merely to tell the 
writer that he was in error, but to show him just where and how, 
and thus to help him to the right method. A teacher is apt to 
consider a course as satisfactory if he himself reaches some definite 
goal. Professor Garman’s standard was more exacting. He did not 
consider the course a success unless every member of the class 
reached—not, indeed, an identical result, but a method, an ability 
to weigh evidence, a spirit of intellectual honesty, patience and 
thoroughness that would neither jump at conclusions, balk at diffi- 
culties, nor shy at novel and unwelcome truths. 

As Professor Pierce has written: ‘‘To his own mind, I have heard 
him say more than once, it was not so much the definite solution to 
a problem that was the great end in view as the equipment of the 
student with a method of thought by which any and all problems 
could be confidently attacked. To bring his students to an intel- 
lectual plane where they were in possession of an ineradicable con- 
viction that the processes of thought, if rightly used, could be made 
to yield them the truth, was, I believe, one of Professor Garman’s 
most cherished ambitions. To teach a student how to weigh evi- 
dence, and to arouse in him the conviction that he could do his own 
independent weighing and that truth’s ultimate appeal lay in his 
own mind,—these were the constant endeavors of the class-room and 
the private conversation. And so successful were these efforts that 
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whatever burden of doctrine the Amherst student of philosophy may 
have carried away with his diploma, he at least carried away with 
him the dignified assurance that he possessed the efficient instrument 
of a sound philosophic method with which to meet the perplexities of 
whatever kind of life he might be called upon to lead. This, I be- 
lieve, is one of the crowning achievements of Professor Garman’s 
work.’’ 

A noteworthy trait in Professor Garman’s class-room work was 
his sympathetic reception of objections and appreciation of difficul- 
ties. Instead of minimizing an objection he was more apt to restate 
it for the student so as to bring out much more than the student 
had seen in it. If he found that there was serious difficulty, I have 
known him many a time to go home, change entirely his plan of 
campaign, bring to the class next day a new pamphlet that would 
start a new line of thought, and finally, a fortnight later, bring the 
elass up to the previous difficulty, but now with a point of view for 
which the difficulty was no longer serious. It was a part of his 
strategy never to let his students feel themselves hopeless before 
difficulties, never to leave unconquered strongholds in his rear, never 
to ask students to accept anything on his authority. 

No notice of Professor Garman would be at all adequate which 
did not speak of his extraordinary charm of illustration. The ex- 
pulsive power of a new affection is an obvious psychological truth, 
but the student who saw this through the symbol of the oaks which 
kept their leaves through all the winter’s storms but shed them at 
the first start of the new life of spring, found it a more vital fact 
than if stated in general form only. The physical sciences were 
constantly drawn upon; the unity of the cosmos and a spiritual in- 
terpretation of reality seemed subtly evidenced by the analogies and 
symbols that were so effective in giving vividness of imagery to the 
most profound conceptions. 

We might go on to add this or that which contributed to Pro- 
fessor Garman’s success,—but after all if these that we have named 
and others that might be named had not been the genuine expressions 
of a great mind and heart, seeking and finding its life by a certain 
inward necessity in the Socratic Eros,—they would have become 
mechanical and failed. It was because there was first of all this 
great personality, with a genuine interest in every student, that 
Professor Garman has achieved the immortality which, Plato tells 
us, every great soul craves, the living on in ideals, aspirations and 
enthusiasms that it has begotten in other souls. 


JAMES H. Turts. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Benedetto Croces Aesthetik als Wissenschaft des Ausdrucks. Translated 
into German from the second Italian edition by Kart Ferpern. 
Leipzig: Seeman. 1905. Pp. xiv -+ 494. 


For those students of esthetics who find German easier or pleasanter 
than Italian, this volume is admirably suited. The translation is ap- 
parently both exact and readable. Croce’s peculiar theories on matters 
of esthetics contain much that should interest every student. The re- 
peated discussions of the resemblances and differences between esthetic 
and cognitive experiences are highly suggestive. 

The great bulk of the volume is devoted to a history of esthetics, a 
study in some respects admirable, but in others very unsatisfactory. Its 
chief difficulty seems to spring from the writer’s endeavor to notice every 
theorist that ever lived. Yet this very fact gives the history a special 
value to advanced students, who may get their bearings most satisfac- 
torily in such a compendium. The long, elaborate bibliography at the 
end of the book is very valuable, though chiefly because of its references 
which are unknown to English readers. 


Watter B. Pirxin. 
New YorRK CIty. 


The Energies of Men. Wiu1amM James. Delivered as the Presidential 
Address before the American Philosophical Association at Columbia 
University, December 28, 1906. Philosophical Review, January, 1907. 
Pp. 1-20. 

Professor James will have it that there is a ‘ world behind the looking- 
glass,—a mental region unpenetrated by the ordinary methods of psy- 
chological analysis, more interesting and more socially significant than 
those disclosed by the texts or the current methods of experimental psy- 
chology. 

The main thesis of this paper is that we habitually live inside our 
limits of power, and that it is possible to develop a technique whereby we 
may habitually live on higher levels. He says: “ There are in every one 
potential forms of activity that actually are shunted out of use. The 
existence of reservoirs of energy that habitually are not tapped is most 
familiar to us in the phenomenon of ‘second wind.’ Ordinarily we stop 
when we meet the first effective layer, so to call it, of fatigue. We have 
then walked, played or worked ‘enough,’ and desist. That amount of 
fatigue is an efficacious obstruction, on this side of which our usual life 
is cast. But if an unusual necessity forces us to press onward, a sur- 
prising thing occurs. The fatigue gets worse up to a certain critical 
point, when gradually or suddenly it passes away, and we are fresher than 
before. We have evidently tapped a level of new energy, masked until 
then by the fatigue-obstacle usually obeyed. There may be layer after 
layer of this experience. A third and a fourth ‘wind’ may supervene. 
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Mental activity shows the phenomenon as well as physical, and in excep- 
tional cases we may find, beyond the very extremity of fatigue distress, 
amounts of ease and power that we never dreamed ourselves to own, 
sources of strength habitually not taxed at all, because habitually we 
never push through the obstruction, never pass those early critical points. 
When we do pass, what makes us do so? Either some unusual stimulus 
fills us with an emotional excitement, or some unusual idea of necessity 
induces us to make an extra effort of will. Hacitements, ideas and efforts, 
in a word, are what carry us over the dam.” 

The excitements which break up the ‘ habit-neurosis,’ and ‘carry us 
over the dam,’ are usually connected with the elemental emotions of love, 
anger, crowd-contagion or despair. The effect of effort, or exercise, in 
keeping the higher levels constantly in reach is illustrated by the method- 
ical ascetic discipline of the Yoga systems of India; the force of ideas 
as dynamogenic agents is shown in connection with such phrases as, 
honor, the union, fatherland, liberty, etc., and finally, the effect of con- 
versions in unlocking energy is illustrated by the various forms of modern 
spiritualism. “Conversions, whether they be political, scientific, philo- 
sophie or religious, form another way in which bound energies are let 
loose. They unify, and put a stop to ancient mental interferences. The 
result is freedom, and often a great enlargement of power.” The new 
religion involves emotional strain and the relaxation of old-time inhibi- 
tions, where the old religion has settled into ‘ habit-neurosis,’ and from 
this standpoint it would seem that any religion is good so long as it is new. 

From the standpoint of the sociologist, the questions raised by Pro- 
fessor James are closely connected with the question of control. The 
senses and instincts were developed in animal life to the point of securing, 
through movement and coordination, a control of the outside world suffi- 
cient for the purposes of bare existence, and in mankind the simple co- 
ordinative, catch-and-kill activities are extended to the region of inven- 
tion, through the aid of mental abstraction. A secondary form of control, 
social’in its nature, begins in marriage and gregariousness, and results 
in a more complete control of environment through cooperation. The 
energies of men, stimulated by natural and social impulses, have progres- 
sively come into control of the physical environment, but the relations of 
men to men are still so unstable and so uncontrolled that the future of 
society and the stability of social forms are at present problematical. 
Instance race prejudice, standing armies, and the conflict of social classes. 
The possibility of a methodical rather than an instinctive détente of 
energy, and at the same time a higher level of energy, is, therefore, of 
peculiar interest to the sociologist. 

In the same connection it seems possible that a fundamental, and per- 
haps a causal, difference in the progressive and non-progressive races lies 
in the more binding nature of the inhibitions in the non-progressive and 
the freer reaction to stimulation in the more progressive. Democracy 
and freedom of thought mean, in reality, a relaxation of the binding 
force of habits. In its early history the race made persistent, serious and 
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successful attempts to inhibit modes of behavior on the part of individuals 
which were unfavorable to the life and well-being of the group. This 
resulted in a code of ‘ thou shalt nots’ essentially the same the world over. 
This was at that time essential, even more essential than inventive and 
scientific activities perhaps, because social solidarity was essential to life 
itself. But there is no doubt that what we may call customary inhibi- 
tions tend to survive after they have outlived their usefulness, and act 
as checks to spontaneity. 

Another point of interest in the theory of Professor James is its bear- 
ing on a theory of social progress which I venture to call the theory of 
pace-making. He points out that the individual may learn or be forced 
by circumstances to push the barrier of ‘ habit-neurosis’ further off, and 
live in perfect comfort on much higher levels of power. “Country people 
and city people, as a class, illustrate this difference. The rapid rate of 
life, the number of decisions in an hour, the many things to keep account 
of in the busy city man’s or woman’s life, seem monstrous to the country 
brother. He doesn’t see how we live at all. But settle him in town; and 
in a year or two, if not too old, he will have trained himself to keep the 
pace as well as any of us, getting more out of himself in a week than he 
ever did in ten weeks at home. The physiologists show how one can be 
in nutritive equilibrium, neither losing nor gaining weight, on astonish- 
ingly different quantities of food. So one can be in what I might call 
‘ efficiency-equilibrium’ (neither gaining nor losing power when once 
equilibrium is reached) on astonishingly different quantities of work, no 
matter in what dimension the work may be measured. It may be physical 
work, intellectual work, moral work or spiritual work.” 

What is here true of individuals is most certainly true of the race, 
and ‘ pace’ is a more fundamental, or at least more dynamogenie, state- 
ment of the principle of progress than ‘ conflict,’ ‘ contract,’ ‘ imitation,’ 
or any of the classical phrases. With crowded population, difficult exist- 
ence, multiplied suggestion, incidents, inventions, stress and strain, more 
to lose and more to gain, the race, like the individual, strikes a faster pace. 
This principle of pace (most perfectly illustrated in competitive games) 
is a fundamental principle of civilization as opposed to savagery. 

Another immediate value of Professor James’s paper, on the social 
side, is the disclosure of the technique of the Hindu Yoga training, and 
its patent bearing on educational theory. As Professor James remarks 
of Christian Science and other forms of spiritualistic manifestation, ‘ our 
scientific education has unfitted most of us for comprehending the phe- 
nomena,’ but we have here an exposé of method which, when we get around 
to working it out, will be of tremendous pedagogical importance. No 
one, I believe, can read Professor James’s exposition of the Hindu system 
of training, in connection with the remainder of his paper, without the 
reflection that a great step in educational method would be made if we 
should attach more importance to the technique of attention in handling 
the child, and less to fixing traditional inhibitions, 

It is fortunate for the scientific world, and for the world at large, that 
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Professor James has no ‘ fear-thought,’ and surely we all hope that he will 
continue to open up a new vein of thought every little while. 


Wma. I. Tuomas. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


La mémoire des réves et la mémoire dans les réves. N. VAscHweE and 
R. Meunier. Revue de Philosophie, October and December, 1906. 
Pp. 359-872; 626-650. 


In these interesting articles the authors propose to compare the 
results of their own findings in an experimental study of memory of 
dreams and memory in dreams with the conclusions reached by preced- 
ing writers. They seem to think that all previous students of the sub- 
ject have carried on their study in a casual and occasional way. Their 
citations from previous writers include only French authors. There is 
no reference to dream literature in other languages, except passing allu- 
sions to Maudsley and de Sanctis. Here is the list of authors whose 
writings our investigators deem worthy of attention: Hervey de Saint- 
Denis (1867), Maury (1878), Max Simon (1888), Tissié (1890), Goblot 
(Revue Philosophique, 1896), Tannery (ibid., 1898), Egger (cbid., 
XLVI.), Dugas (ibid., 1897), Beaunis (American Journal of Psychology, 
1903), Vaschide on ‘ Mourly Vold’ (Revue de Psychiatrie, 1904), Rous- 
seau (Revue Philosophique, 1903), Duprat (Revue de Psychiatrie, 1905). 
The authors state that their experiments and conclusions were communi- 
cated to the Société de Psychologie de Paris in June, 1906. 

According to our authors, Saint-Denis trained himself to remember 
his dreams. They agree with him that this effort did not superinduce 
more frequent dreaming, but increased the ability to remember dreams. 
Last night of failure to remember dreams, says Saint-Denis, was the 
179th. For the first six weeks he found some trouble, but later on he 
could recall a dream after several days had passed. He concludes, as a 
result of his experience, that ‘no sleep without dreams’ is an axiom of 
dream psychology. He had himself waked during thirty-four consecu- 
tive nights, and always caught himself dreaming. He does not state 
how he was waked. Our authors make much of the mode of waking the 
subject, but they do not raise the question in this place. Saint-Denis 
experimented on a friend. Woke him from a deep sleep (method not 
mentioned) and asked him about his dreams. The friend at first 
denied having dreamed, but after the cue ‘soldier’ was given him, he 
remembered the dream which had been excited by the experimenter’s 
words of military command given during the subject’s sleep. On the 
strength of this experiment and his own experience, Saint-Denis forth- 
with concludes that all people dream as he and his friend do! The 
experiments, of course, do not prove that there is always dreaming going 
on during sleep. The experiments of our authors, to be mentioned later, 
seem to them to corroborate the ‘no sleep without dreams’ theory. 
Saint-Denis acquired the power of recalling dreams in his dreams. He 
seems to think that there are various ‘ dream negatives’ (clichés 
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souvenirs) that get reproduced over and over again; that memory, there- 
fore, plays a predominant réle in dreams. Nihil est in visionibus som- 
norum quod non prius fuerit in visu, is his dictum as to dream images. 
He thinks memory is exalted in dreams, especially in dialogue forms, 
an illustration of which he gives. The present writer has noticed the 
same apparent exaltation of memory in normal conditions of waking 
reminiscence (especially memories of childhood), as well as in reeall 
of long-forgotten and minute memories during emotional stress. 

Our authors pronounce Maury’s studies on dream life ‘classical.’ 
These certainly agree pretty well with their own conclusions. They 
quote a dream of Maury’s which looks very much like a real dream in a 
dream. In his dream he seemed to remember the scene as one he had 
witnessed recently when he had visited the ‘same place’ with his brother. 
There was nothing true in the dream, and the brother had been dead 
ten years. 

Max Simon’s book is pronounced interesting, but popular. Out of 
his collection are singled out the well-known stories from Macario and 
Coleridge. According to Max Simon, dreams often have a profound 
influence on every-day life. Vaschide and Meunier make the suggestive 
remark that young women sometimes intoxicate themselves with day 
dreams about their night dreams! Simon, like the other writers men- 
tioned in these articles, is credited with the belief that there is param- 
nesia and hypermnesia in dreams. But, let us note, memory is notoriously 
unreliable in normal life; and hypermnesia is of frequent occurrence 
under emotional stress as well as through accidental cues furnished by 
daily life. 

From Tissié’s experience our authors quote two very suggestive cases. 
In one, the subject has a dream wherein he passes an esthetic judgment 
of bourgeoise. This dream is recalled to his mind when he sees next day 
a young man embracing his sweetheart in a public place. In the second 
case, the subject finds himself during waking hours suddenly and auto- 
matically saluting a casual business acquaintance whom he would not 
ordinarily have spoken to. No sooner was this act performed than he 
recalled a dream of a night or two before in which he had figured as 
amicably associating with this same comparative stranger. This case 
seems to show clearly the influence of the dream life on waking moments 
of ‘abstraction,’ wherein subconscious results can easily occur. 

In opposition to the contentions of Le Lorrain and Egger (p. 371), 
Claviére is cited as reporting what appears to be a disproof of the claim 
that dreaming is more rapid than normal mental action. Claviére has 
one of those impertinent and persevering alarm-clocks that rob one of 
all excuse for oversleeping himself. He was dreaming in quite dramatic 
fashion when his clock gave its first warning. He woke up enough to 
note the exact phase of his dream and then went on dreaming. When 
the second ringing started up, Claviére woke to clear consciousness and 
noted the time. Knowing the interval between the two alarms he could 
easily calculate how long his dream between strokes had taken. He 
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found that the interval was almost exactly what would have been 
occupied by a real dramatic performance. That the dramatic unities 
were preserved in this particular and unusual case does not give us 
the right to draw conclusions as to the rapidity of dreams in general. It 
is more than likely, however, that dreaming can not outstrip day 
dreaming, castles-in-Spain and the like. It may well be true that 
elaborately detailed action, whether in dreams of the night or fancies of 
the day, will take up time not greatly different in amount from that 
taken by real action. 

Goblot holds that all dreaming occurs during the transition from 
sound sleep to waking. Sudden awakening may even bring ‘ continuity’ 
between the two states. Their images get mixed or even work together. 
“No dreams in sleep; always dreams as we are awaking” (p. 627). Our 
authors are inclined to admit this of the memory of dreams in untrained 
or ‘unaided’ dreamers, but otherwise hold that dreams occur during 
deep sleep. They fail to see why the mixing of dream images with 
waking images, on some occasions, should invalidate the general reli- 
ance to be placed on the memory of dreams, especially under experi- 
mental conditions. 

Tannery holds that all dreams are connected with anterior, but for- 
gotten, dreams. Egger criticizes this opinion, but as Tannery’s test 
cases are not given, the sharpness of the discussion’s point is somewhat 
blunted. However, Egger gives a case which he thinks would be a test 
ease for Tannery, but which he explains on different principles. Egger 
has a dream about an operating room, and it seems to point back to a 
previous dream. But he explains the initiation of it as due to a peripheral 
disturbance quite sufficient to account for it, and thinks that the apparent 
reference to a previous and forgotten dream can easily be accounted for 
by previous experience (p. 628 f). 

Dugas shows a commendable tendency in declining to separate dream- 
ing and waking too sharply. According to MM. Vaschide and Meunier, 
he makes the following points: Dreaming and waking become confounded 
at the point when one believes himself awake when he really is not fully 
awake (p. 629). Dream images have no essential differentia. Half- 
sleep (dozing) unites dreaming and waking. They are confounded when 
one is suddenly awakened. The type of somnolence is ‘ waking broken by 
slumbering or sleep interrupted by dreams.’ Awaking is a displacement 
of the field of attention (p. 631). We distinguish dreams from waking 
states by the superior automatism of the former. Physiological autom- 
atism corresponds to profound sleep without consciousness, and psycho- 
logical automatism to the dreaming phase. The unconscious cerebration 
of waking hours becomes automatic and is continued as such in dreams. 
Beaunis (American Journal of Psychology, 1903) criticizes Goblet, 
Egger and Dugas. He holds that by leaving out doubtful cases, we 
can easily distinguish dreams from retrospection of the waking type. 
But the root of the question seems to be, By what sign do we recognize 
‘doubtful cases’? Good observers sometimes express considerable hesita- 
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tion in deciding whether a certain memory had its origin in dreams 
or in ordinary retrospection. And their hesitation is due simply to 
their failure to place the recalled circumstance. They have no feeling 
to guide them, and the mental data fit well into either phase of mental 
life. Such cases are not subjectively ‘doubtful,’ but are objectively 
anomalous. 

Beaunis holds that there are three phases of dreaming: (1) excita- 
tion, (2) memory, (3) irradiation. The brain side of these ‘ phases’ is, 
of course, not known. 

Passing by various interesting statements from Beaunis, such as the 
strong influence of vocation on the content of dreams, it would seem well 
to sound a critical warning in regard to two statements made by MM. 
Vaschide and Meunier in connection with their study of his views. Two 
highly doubtful conclusions are regarded by our authors as ‘ proved.’ The 
first of these affirms, on the authority of Mourly Vold, that the dream 
experience of flying is due to ‘ genital influences.’ It would take a very 
wide induction to persuade a careful man of science to accept this 
conclusion. Indeed, not a few young men who have dreams of an 
erotic nature dream about flying in contexts very far removed from 
the sexual atmosphere. Nor is it safe to intimate, as our authors do, that 
older men never dream that they are flying. 

The second highly doubtful assertion made by our authors, this time 
on the authority of de Sanctis, is that we never dream about loved ones 
who have died recently. Exceptions to this ‘induction’ are numerous. 
A few weeks ago a certain lady of my acquaintance died. A few days 
afterward her husband dreamed that he was climbing a ladder to heaven 
and that he had just reached the top and was almost ready to faint 
with fatigue when hands were stretched out to him, seized upon him and 
pulled him in. The husband believed the hands were those of his wife. 
When this dream was spontaneously told me, I casually said to my in- 
formant, the deceased lady’s sister, “ Some say we never dream about the 
recently dead.” She responded earnestly and warmly: “That isn’t true, 
for I have dreamed all night about my sister, night after night, ever 
since she died.” 

We now come to the experimental part of the study. M. Vaschide 
had suggested at one time to M. Rousseau, and at another to M. Duprat, 
that they should experiment with suitable subjects in order to find out 
whether or no there was sleep without dreams. M. Rousseau tried only 
one subject, a young ‘neuropath’ aged twenty-five. This young man 
showed alternations between deep sleep and dreaming. His second dream 
period seemed to connect with his first to some extent, and the feeling 
of déja vu occurred in the second period of dreaming. 

M. Duprat tried his hand on two children, one thirteen years old and 
the other ten. He found three stages: deep sleep, dreams, light sleep. 
These children’s dreams show la logique et la continuité. Duprat thinks 
that memory was the chief agent in the dreams, and that the material 
was drawn from the experience of the day before. The dreams, vividly 
remembered in detail at first, get ‘ intellectualized’ and schematized after- 
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wards in recall, and then are forgotten altogether. This is not unlike 
normal waking experience. The imaginative features drop out first, 
leaving the ‘intellectual framework.’ Duprat sums up his conclusions 
as follows: “The rhythm of mental life in the child seems to follow 
exactly the rhythm of the physiological life itself.” 

Before detailing their own experiments our authors sum up what they 
believe to be the chief results of their scrutiny of the ‘casual and anec- 
dotal’ writings of others: (1) Hypermnesia and paramnesia are char- 
acteristic; (2) dreams most commonly remembered are those of the morn- 
ing, of waking time and of light slumbering; (3) dream memories are 
frequently confused with those of the evening before. On the whole, our 
authors seem to accept these conclusions, though urging (contra Goblot) 
that dreams are not typically phenomena of ‘ transition,’ and that instead 
of continuity between dreaming and waking we have ‘ oscillations be- 
tween states of attention and distraction.’ They believe that the position 
of the dream in the mental life is of fundamental importance, and to 
determine this their efforts are bent. For, they say, it is not enough 
to analyze dreams, as the current method does, but it is also necessary 
to study the individual when he is in deep sleep, and by a proper method 
of waking him and questioning him, find out whether he has been dream- 
ing and what his dreams are. They think that their experiments show 
that there is no sleep without dreams. Let us turn to the experiments. 
The subject, a psychologist, was sharply awakened, after being regaled 
in his sleep by a slight musical repast furnished by a gramophone, whose 
virulence had been somewhat toned down by the blanketing of its trumpet. 
For four minutes the subject asseverated, “I dreamed not”; but the 
sly experimenters casually remarked on the beatific expression of his 
countenance just before waking. Said they, “ You looked as though you 
heard beautiful music.” Then the subject looked surprised, and thought 
it queer that he did remember a bizarre connection of images, with a 
vague background of disconnected images of various orders of sense. 
“They form cycles in my thought, but in each cycle there is music. ... 
Sort of parallel dreaming.” Sounds are the Leitmotiv. Our experi- 
menters remark, @ propos of method, that the subject should not be waked 
by calling. Speech is too full of suggestion. If the experimental con- 
ditions are well looked after, we shall find, say they, that the dreams of 
deep sleep have clear images unconnected with the waking state, but 
that the images of light sleep get mixed with those of the awakening. In 
their judgment, ‘ previous authorities’ have really reported half-dreams, 
intermediate states, where there has been an ‘ oscillation’ between images 
of sleep and those of waking. 

They go on to conclude that dreams and images get together by 
‘mediate association,’ without remembrance of the middle term. There 
seems to be a sort of ‘emotive affinity’ between the Leitmotiv of a 
dream and some of the images passing in the stream of dream conscious- 
ness. This is well shown, in the experiments, when the subject gives 
the dominant note of his dream in his first words after being awakened; 
other images seem simply to clear up the principal image. Our authors 
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seem to think this psychical mechanism sui generis—a ‘very particular 
form of mediate association.’ They are inclined to think that there 
is some analogy with certain forms of aphasia described by Vaschide 
and others. Here is the conclusion of this matter, according to MM. 
Vaschide and Meunier: All dreams are characterized by cette mise en 
relief spontané des éléments substantiels du réve (p. 648). 

According to these investigators, nightmare is to be classed with 
experimental waking. They seem to think that there is little variation 
in nightmare themes. As a final topic in their report, MM. Vaschide 
and Meunier discuss briefly the memory of a dream in a dream. They 
take this phenomenon to be one of simple auto-suggestion, and declare 
that it is ‘never’ found in experimental cases or in nightmare. With- 
out making a point about explaining a complex phenomenon by one still 
harder to explain, we are certainly justified in doubting our authors’ right 
to decide what may or may not take place in nightmare. | 

These suggestive studies indicate what is becoming clearer and 
clearer as the years go by, viz., that we may expect to find many of the 
explanatory principles of hypnosis, hysteria, multiple personality and 
various other neuroses and psychoses by means of close observational 
and experimental studies of sleep and dreams. And our authors seem 
to be right in thinking that one of the main points to be studied is 
‘the memory of dreams and memory in dreams.’ 


Tuomas P. Battery. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI. 


The Province of Functional Psychology. James Rowtanp ANGELL. The 
Psychological Review, March, 1907. Pp. 61-91. 


In a characteristically lucid manner Professor Angell sets forth three 
aspects of the psychology known as functional. The three view-points 
set forth are really, as the author shows, but three aspects of a common 
tendency in psychological treatment. The old and in part still new struc- 
tural psychologists took the moment of consciousness as an isolated total- 
ity and proceeded to dissect it in the manner of the scientist dealing with 
a rock or an animal. Of note in this tendency are Wundt and Kiilpe. 
If, however, we look into other fields of science we find that where con- 
sciousness is concerned, as in the study of biology and physiology, an 
attempt is made to consider it as a factor in use and efficiency. A similar 
tendency is found nowadays in psychology, but there is as yet no decidedly 
harmonious treatment in this connection. Professor Angell neatly gives 
the three methods of treatment which are styled functional. As he says: 
“We have to consider (1) functionalism conceived as the psychology of 
mental operations in contrast to the psychology of mental elements; or, 
expressed otherwise, the psychology of the how and why of consciousness 
as distinguished from the psychology of the what of consciousness. We 
have (2) the functionalism which deals with the problem of mind con- 
ceived as primarily engaged in mediating between the environment and 
the needs of the organism. This is the psychology of the fundamental 
utilities of consciousness; (3) and lastly we have functionalism described 
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as psychophysical psychology, that is, the psychology which constantly 
recognizes and insists upon the essential significance of the mind-body 
relationship for any just and comprehensive appreciation of mental life 
itself ” (pp. 85-86). 

Of course, as the author points out, in dealing with structural ele- 
ments we can not wholly do away with the whence and the whither of 
such elements, and so even in structural accounts some functionalism 
may exist. The third view at first sight is not evident in so brief a state- 
ment, but it is fully developed by Professor Angell. In questions of 
volition where elements other than the cognitive are concerned, the body 
as a mediating agent comes into question. This opens the field of phys- 
iological explanation and of discussion concerning the physiological sub- 
strate. So we have from this point of view a possible psychophysics. 

The paper ends with a synthesis of the three aspects. If we consider 
consciousness as functioning to facilitate reaction, adjustment and con- 
trol, this involves process rather than structure, action in addition to 
thought, physiological change in addition to qualitative variation in any 
conscious moment. The three aspects really belong together and ought 
to be considered in any functional treatment of consciousness. The 
paper is a noteworthy addition to discussions of similar purport by Titch- 
ener, Miinsterberg, Warren and others. 


Feurx ARNOLD. 
New York City. 7 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


BULLETIN DE LINSTITUT GENERAL PSYCHOLOGIQUE. 
April-June, 1906. Les expressions extérieures et profondes des émotions 
chez Vhomme et les animaux (pp. 83-94): Francors-Francx. — Cerebral 
excitation as in ‘psychic shocks’ and ‘ cerebral surprise’ acting on the 
body gives rise to emotion. The point of departure is cerebral change, 
and not body disturbance. Une simple observation de l'amour du jeu 
chez un chien (pp. 95-97): Bittarp.— This account deals with an actual 
observation one sunny day of a dog at play upon the seashore. The dog 
played with a stone by throwing it into the air. Contribution a létude 
des rapports éthologiques des crabes et des actinies (pp. 98-103): H. 
Piéron. —Some crabs get behind a sea anemone if the latter is near at 
hand, and occasionally a sea anemone will get lodged in a crab’s claw. 
But this does not give foundation to the report that the crab uses the 
anemone intentionally as a weapon of defense. De lautodidaxie com- 
parée (pp. 104-113): Baron. —Self-instruction is a universal fact, but 
found especially in man. With animals living to a great age it exists 
to some degree, but most animals function instinctively. In plants 
adaptation is in the nature of a trophism, and in such eases the plant 
form is of a nature higher than the mere parasite in which adaptation 
is conditioned by the life of another plant. L’individualité psychique 
chez les vers, les echinodermes et les insectes (pp. 115-125) : G. Boun. — In- 
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dividuality does not readily admit of definition. With worms individual- 
ity is in close connection with the development of the peripheral organs of 
sensation. The same is true of echinoderms and insects. The periphery 
is the point of departure for motor impulsion. Les instincts et le 
psychisme des araignées (pp. 127-146): Lé&catLton.- Most of the actions 
of spiders can be explained by instinct and a kind of automatism. We 
should not read too much into the animal consciousness. Contribution a 
la psycho-physiologie des actinies. (pp. 146-169): Pitron.—This is an 
experimental study with drawings of a sea anemone. In prehension the 
tentacles curve round the stimulating object. Some of the tentacles sur- 
round food matter and draw it into the mouth, which contracts. Various 
other movements are studied. All the parts of the animal represent an 
autonomy. There is, however, a nervous system. This is not a system of 
centralization, but a connecting center by which certain motor inter- 
relations are preserved. Nécrologie (pp. 171-177)—A sympathetic ac- 
count of the life of Pierre Curie, 1859-1906. Livres offerts a la biblio- 
theque de l’institut général psychologique (179-183). 


MacCunn, John. Six Radical Thinkers: Bentham, J. S. Mill, Cobden, 
Carlyle, Mazzimi, T. H. Green. London: Edward Arnold. Imported 
by Longmans, Green & Co. 1907. Pp. 268. 

Mendell, E. Tezxt-book of Psychiatry. Translated by W. C. Krauss. 
Philadelphia: The Davis Co. Pp. xiv-+ 311. 

Montgomery, T. H., Jr. The Analysis of Racial Descent in Animals. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1906. Pp. xi+ 311. 

Pearson, Norman. Some Problems of Existence. London: Edward 
Arnold. Imported by Longmans, Green & Co. 1907. Pp. vii-+ 168. 

Rashdall, Hastings. The Theory of Good and Evil. Two volumes. Ox- 
ford: The Clarendon Press. 1907. Pp. xx-+ 312; xv-+ 464. 14s. net. 

Schultze, Martin. Studies in German Romanticism. Part I: Repetition 
of a Word as a Means of Suspense in the Drama under the Influence 
of Romanticism. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1907. 
Pp. 58. $0.25 net. 

Windelband, Wilhelm. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie. Vierte 
durchgesehene Auflage. Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr. 1907. Pp. viii-++ 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue following summary of a paper on ‘ Fact, Idea and Emotion,’ read 
by Dr. Shadworth Hodgson before the Aristotelian Society, is from the 
Atheneum: “Plato’s distinction between what anything is and how it 
comes about is a more searching instrument of knowledge than any of the 
three pairs of common-sense distinctions—substance and attribute, agent 
and action, cause and effect; all of which assume that we are in possession 
of an idea of being previous to any experience whatever. All conscious- 
ness is a revelation in the sense that it reveals itself and everything else. 
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This revelation is experience, and this is what we have to question. Ex- 
periencing is a process which, while itself proceeding into the future, ob- 
jectifies its contents as forming a train of memories receding into the past. 
Being is known to us in no other way; the meaning of the term for us is 
objectivity. Actual experience is a presentation. This means that the 
time-duration of the content of consciousness as a knowing, and the time- 
duration of the process of that consciousness as an existent, are one and 
the same length of time, as, e. g., in hearing a single note of music, or in 
living through an hour, a day, a year and so on. In representations this 
identity ceases; the content of an idea may be of any length of time—a 
moment, a millennium, infinitude; while its process of being presented or 
experienced as an idea is excessively brief. Its existence as an idea is 
governed by entirely different laws from those which govern its truth as 
a piece of knowing. The existence of any state of consciousness depends 
upon real conditions which are not-consciousness. The only real condi- 
tions of consciousness positively known to us are material objects, that is, 
such as are known to us, presentatively, as at once objects and conditions 
of tactual and muscular sensations. The most significant fact about our 
experience is its inevitableness. We can not help experiencing. There 
are certain facts which are fixed, inevitable and common to all experience. 
Being is one of these, the objective aspect of consciousness itself. With- 
out the general notion of being there could be no notion of truth as dis- 
tinguished from error. Without it, the most coherent system of thought 
would be undistinguishable from an illusion. Truth is a subjective term, 
meaning conformity of our thought to inevitably known fact. Logical 
identity, which is, as it were, the pivot upon which thinking turns, arises 
from an ideal arrest of the process of consciousness, whereby we compare 
a content to which we attend with itself prior to the moment of attending 
to it. Emotions are those specific feelings which give life its moral as 
distinguished from its purely intellectual value. They belong solely to 
the representational process. They are, as it were, its sensations. We 
can define them only by reference to the ideas in which they are coele- 
ments. Their quality per se is as undefinable and as uncausable as is the 
quality of sensations per se. They are therefore the source and the issue 
of all moral judgments, the judgments of conscience. Yet these judgments 
are not without a criterion of truth drawn from within their own phe- 
nomena, namely, the harmony or the discord which any volitional act of 
choice introduces into the life of the consciously choosing agent.” 

A CORRESPONDENT writing to Nature from Leal, Russia, gives some in- 
teresting facts concerning the life and work of Dr. Jakob Hurt, the 
‘keeper’ of Esthonian folk-lore, who died December 31, 1906. Dr. Hurt 
was born at Wo6ru-maai, Pélwa parish, in 1839. In 1859 he studied theol- 
ogy in the University of Tartu (now Jurjew), and was for some years 
lecturer in the gymnasium of that town, after which he became pastor of 
the parish church of Otepaa. In 1880 he was called to the Church of St. 
John, in St. Petersburg, to minister to the Esthonian congregation in their 
native tongue. In 1901 he gave up his pastorage and devoted all his time 
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to the study of the native literature. To quote in part: “In his early 
years he became keenly interested in this subject, and listened to old folks’ 
chants and legends, which he recorded and published under the title of 
‘Vana Kannel’—the Old Harp. These songs awakened a strong feeling 
. among the people, and a collection began in 1888 which is now represented 
by one hundred and sixty volumes of manuscript. Only two volumes have 
appeared, and a third is in print as ‘ Setukeste Laulud,’ or the songs of 
Setukesed. The whole national collection of Esthonian folk-lore now in- 
cludes sixty thousand records of superstition, fifty-two thousand proverbs, 
forty-five thousand folk-songs, forty thousand enigmas and ten thousand 
folk-tales. . .. The number of Esthonians is about one million. There 
are many settlements of Esthonians in European Russia, Caucasia, 
Siberia, and in the United States, Canada and other parts of the world. 
. .. It will be a great loss to the world if the valuable material collected 
by Dr. Hurt is not preserved for future publication, and every effort 
should be made to secure this result. . . . The sacrifice of the collection 
would be a misfortune to science as well as to the Esthonian nation.” 

Tue faculty of the Harvard Divinity School purposes to issue, begin- 
ning with January, 1908, a quarterly magazine with the title the Harvard 
Theological Review. The magazine is endowed through a bequest of the 
late Miss Mildred Everett, made according to the suggestion of her father, 
Professor C. C. Everett. The editors are to be Professors G. F. Moore, 
W. W. Fenn and J. H. Ropes. 

Ir is stated that Professor Alexander T. Ormond will lecture on philo- 
sophical and educational subjects before the Johns Hopkins University, the 
University of Virginia, the University of Tennessee, Grant University, 
of Chattanooga, Vanderbilt University, the University of Georgia, Tulane 
University, the University of North Carolina and the University of South 
Carolina. 

THE publication of volume five of the text of Plato in the Oxford 
Classical Texts brings to completion an editorial task of the first magni- 
tude, which Professor J. Burnet, who has supervised the entire work, is 
the first man since Stallbaum to perform. The final volume contains 
‘Minos,’ ‘ Leges,’ ‘ Epinomis,’ ‘ Epistule,’ ‘ Definitiones’ and ‘ Spuria.’ 

Wisconsin has contributed a fund of sixty thousand dollars for the 
establishment of a Carl Schurz chair at the University of Wisconsin. 
Leading professors from the universities of Germany will give regular 
courses, with an interchange course as the ultimate aim. 

Dr. Henry W. Stuart, of Lake Forest College, has been appointed 
assistant professor of philosophy at Stanford University. 

Dr. W. E. Hockine, of the University of California, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of philosophy at Yale University. 





